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can succeed in realising their agreed aim of peace 

and disarmament, what a cataclysm, what a 
mind-blinding change there would be in this 
irrationally wretched world of ours! 


I: — IF ONLY — the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


If — and, suffering cats, in spite of all cynicism, 
it ts possible ! — if Mr Krushchev’s proposal for a 
four-year programme for the dismantling of all 
military establishments is put into effect, then there 
will be a colossal release of energy, mind-power and 
material wealth which will flood out at all levels. 
And it will be mainly directed to the purpose of 
world ‘‘ development”. 


To us who have now even become bored by the 
ever-imminence of nuclear Armageddon, the pos- 
sibility of this utter change is almost inconceivable. 
But it may soon happen. The human intelligence 
may at last have reached a pitch where it is possible 
for intelligent decisions to be taken — and carried 
out — regarding the survival of the species. 


If this is so, then we can expect a staggering 
speeding-up in applied technology and an end 
to our hypocritical disgrace of piously disregarding 
the horrors of starvation and misery among the “un- 
important” other half of the world. 


The U.S.A. alone expends some fifty thousand 
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Eire? 


million dollars per year on armaments. In money 
terms, the outrush of energising dollars will be on 
a scale against which Marshall Aid would seem 
pygmy. Add to that the sum of the expenditures 
on defence of the other “civilised”? countries and 
the total becomes doubly fantastic. 


How would this affect Ireland? The vortex of 
activity would clearly swirl over this island very 
early. Giant cafeteria ships will be shuttling across 
the Atlantic to the European terminal of Ireland. 
... The forgotten isle will become a junction. And 
every few acres of rocks and bog will become 
valuable real estate. 


How useless or absurd is this kind of imagining ? 
Who knows? If at the Summit Mr. E and Mr. K 
agree that mutual distrust is no longer the strongest 
factor in their problems, if they decide that peace 
and increasing co-operation is now a must, then 
Ireland will not be left out of the resulting explosion 
of constructive energy. 


So far this country has lacked — and has not yet 
learnt — the technique of economic growth. All 
too slowly have the plans and projects for indus- 
tries and increased production come to their small 
fruition. We have been thinking parochially —— as 
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... the talk turns often to cars. And 
when it turns to quality cars, the name 
that’s most often mentioned is Huet 
Motors—because Huet’s are the quality 
car people in Ireland, For a quality car 
that’s worthy of your position, you can’t 
do better than to see Huet’s . . . or 
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parish workers — instead of concentrating on the 
grand idea. 

This is a most pleasant country to live in — for 
those who are comfortably situated in it, and who 
do not let themselves be disturbed by the facts of 
its manifest decline (nor their share in the respon- 
sibility for it). It has its own unique tranquility— 
which some might describe as lethargy. 

But when peace breaks out between the great 
powers, Ireland’s slumbers will be shattered. 


“THE HOUSE THAT JACOBS BUILT” 


Our November issue will include a_ special 
feature on the development of the firm of W. & R. 
Jacob & Co. Ltd. Probably the second greatest 
industrial plant in Ireland, Jacob’s colourful 
history may now be starting on a new era. 
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HEARD AT THE BARLEY HARVEST: 
“I hope we're good 
enough for Guinness” 


HERE grows my Guinness . . . that’s what you can say about many a golden 
field of Irish barley. For all of the barley that is malted for the brewing 
of Guinness is grown in Ireland. And what fine barley it is! 

The goodness of this stout depends largely upon the goodness of its 
ingredients, so Guinness have, for many years — hand in hand with the 
Department of Agriculture — developed and experimented with strains of 
barley that will yield even more of the high quality grain that Guinness 
require. They are tireless in their search for perfection. Only the best is good 
enough for Guinness. 

To-day 75,000 tons of malting barley and 8,000 tons of the roasting 
barley used to give Guinness its unique colour are needed to brew one year’s 
supply of Dublin stout. 

To satisfy the appetite of the huge kieves at St. James’s Gate, Irish 
farmers have now under cultivation over 70,000 acres of the country’s best 
malting barley land. 

Barley, hops and Guinness yeast — that’s what goodness is made of. 
And it is why you always have something worth drinking when you have 
a Guinness. 
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LORD KILLAN 


street (if there is such a character) would react 

immediately to the name of Major The Right 
Honourable Sir Michael Morris, Bt., M.B.—E. Not 
even if you offered the additional clue that his 
grandfather was the only native-speaker to become 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 


[ DOUBTFUL whether the man in the 


But if you spoke of Lord Killanin or—better still 

Michael Killanin, recognition would be cordial 
and instantaneous. For he has friends everywhere, 
and the influence of his cheerful and energetic 
personality is widely felt and appreciated. 


Apart from being eminently telegenic — with his 
brisk manner, his eager, intelligent features, and 
that dramatic streak of white running through his 
dark hair—Killanin would make a gloriously exas- 
perating guest-victim on the “ What’s My Line?” 
programme. One can see him blandly driving the 
panel to bewildered despair with a staggering 
succession of apparently contradictory clues, all 
perfectly genuine. 


For he has packed into his forty-five years an 
astounding variety of activities. He was (or Is) 
consecutively (and/or simultaneously) sportsman, 
soldier, journalist, film producer, antiquarian, 
businessman. 


The boy who boxed for Eton is now the Presi- 
dent of the Olympic Council of Ireland and a 
member of the International Olympic Committee. 
The young man who, at Cambridge, was President 
of the Footlights Dramatic Club has never lost his 
flair for show business. (A maternal ancestor was 
Samuel Reddish of the Smock Alley Theatre, who 
was Canning’s step-father.) In the thirties he 
worked on film publicity and script-writing and 
after the war gave the first impetus to a native film 
industry by founding Four Provinces Films, Ltd., 
with John Ford, the late Tyrone Power, Brian 
Desmond Hurst and Michael Scott. 


He worked with Ford on The Quiet Man, was 
producer (with Ford directing) of The Rising of the 
Moon and later produced Gideon's Day in Britain. 
Taking time off from planning new film ventures, 
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he acted as Chairman of the Dublin Theatre Festi- 
val last month, dashing from one production to 
another and making appropriate speeches until his 
voice grew hoarse. 


Killanin has travelled in every continent, always 
returning—a smiling and beardless Ulysses--to his 
island homeland. By the time he was thirty he had 
taken his M.A. at Cambridge, studied at the Sor- 
bonne, gone to China as correspondent for the 
Daily Mail, joined the British Army on the outbreak 
of war, and found himself in the D-Day assault as 
a Brigade Major with the 30th Armoured Brigade. 


By this time, far from slacking off a little, he was 
only getting into his stride. With the war over, 
he returned to Ireland and plunged into a non-stop 
programme of business, cultural, social and 
sporting activities. 


Among other interests, he is a Director of Irish 
Shell, Western Petroleum, Aspro, Irish Assemblers 
and the advertising firm of O’Donnell Earl. He also 
has an interest in Atlantic Alginates, where seaweed 
from the Connemara coast is processed in the most 
westerly factory in Europe. 


But it is as a personality in the world of culture 
and the arts that Michael Killanin is best known 
to the general public. He has a deep interest in 
Ireland’s status as a cultura} centre, a lively con- 
cern with the image which this country projects to 
the outside world. 


Since the word impressario has gone rather fusty, 
one can only describe him as a sort of cultural 
catalyst—-sparking off and bringing to fruition 
artistic and intellectual activities which might 
otherwise be still-born for lack of enthusiasm and 
support. This may sometimes prove a thankless 
task, but it is a vitally important one from the 
national point of view, 


One rarely sees Killanin without a smile on his 
face or a gleam of humour in his eye. To meet him 
is to feel the day grow brighter, or the night grow 


dNTALL SHERIDAN 


QUESTION AND ANSWER INTERVIEW NO. 14 


im Larkin 


President, Irish Congress of 


Trade Unions 


“The Trade Unions are just as much concerned 
with the achieving of the highest level 
of productive efficiency in industry as any other 


section of the community.” 


The latest figures show that there has been an 
appreciable decline in Ireland’s “ labour force”. 
I should think that’s something which must hit 
home very hard with the Trade Unions ? 


It does! It’s our human barometer. In fact, it’s 
a demonstration in flesh and blood terms that we’re 
going downhill. The working people are Ireland's 
greatest asset, and despite all talk and plans of 
economic development, we’re losing them. 


| What do you think can be done about it ? 


First, let’s be clear that the measures taken so far 
have only worked to induce some expansions of 
industry, with more industrial, commercial and ser- 
vice jobs. But the overflow, the surplus of men 
and women from the rural areas, is not being 
absorbed into employment, 


So far, government attention has been centred 
on providing the most attractive conditions for pri- 
vate enterprise. There has been some expansion 
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I agree, and some foreign industrialists have been 
attracted here. But all these inducements to pri- 
vate enterprise, including tax free profits on exports, 
have not so far led to any significant moves by our 
own native industrialists. Private enterprise seems 
unwilling or unable to fill in the gaps in our econo- 
mic structure, 


That is — I think you'll agree — just a negative 
answer. I'd like to hear what you think should 
be done. After all, you are President of the 
Irish Congress of Trade Unions, the organisa- 
tion which is leading possibly the largest 
organised group in this country. 


Yes, now that the movement is united the Trade 
Unions are in a much stronger position. I agree 
they must accept a greater measure of responsibility. 
But you must remember, that trades unions, their 
members and officials, have to deal with a multi- 
plicity of day-to-day problems. After all, they are 


"Give us the conditions of an expanding economy—with 
reasonable prospects of increasing employment —and you lf 


primarily maintained to further the immediate day- 
to-day interests of their members, as wage and 
salary earners. 


of the country’s economic progress was very 


1 would have thought that the whole question 
much a trade union concern. 


It is, of course. No one is more closely affected 
by the economic situation than the wage earner. 
That’s obvious. But, while we have this situation 


find we'll be in the forefront of the productivity drive. 


+ of a non-expanding economy at home on the one 
hand and an ever-open door of emigration on the 
other hand, the trade unionist is inevitably going 
to be most concerned about his job, about his own 
economic security. 


Trade Unions by their very constitution must. be 
organisations for the workers’ defence. A worker's 
defence starts with the job he has and which he 
may lose — not with the job which, in some 
problematical future, may be provided for the un- 
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vs 


"What about the bottleneck at the docks — the 
restrictive practices against the use of containers ? 
That's a problem which we agree must be solved at once.” 


fortunate man or woman at present out of @ job. 
This may be a bad thing, but then there are not 
many things which are more bitter and _ heart- 
breaking for a worker than to be put out of a job 
as redundant and in which he may have had 
security for many years. That’s dire human 
tragedy. 


And that’s why trade unions fight so toughly 
for preserving their “ restrictive practices”. 


The good old restrictive practices, the old reliable 
stick with which to beat the trade union dog. But 
may I comment that the Fair Trade Commission 
seemed to have its hands pretty well full with re- 
strictive practices operated by the believers and 
practitioners of private enterprise and free com- 
petition—not by the trade unions. That’s by the 
way! What I want to get on record is that trade 
unions are just as much concerned with achieving 
the highest level of productive efficiency in industry 
as any other section of the community. But all a 
worker has is his job. This the trade unions will 
and must protect. Give us the conditions of an 
expanding economy, with reasonable prospects of 
increasing employment and you'll find we’ll be in 
the forefront of the productivity drive. 


That’s very good. But how do we break out 
of the vicious circle? How are we to develop 
the economy if the trade unions are digging 
their heels in at one end and private enterprise 
is not shoving hard enough at the other ? 


Look! Trade unions, workers, just can’t expand 
production off their own bat. That’s a job for 
management, whether management is in private 
enterprise or in a publicly-owned enterprise. Trade 
unions can only try to clearly explain their policies 
and their attitude to economic problems. So far as 
expansion is concerned, all they can do is to take 
a positive attitude towards it—by seeking to arouse 
and build up public interest. We can pressure, 
through agitation and propaganda, to force those 
who control the economic resources and the 
economic levers in the country—the government, 
the financial organisations, and the private enter- 
prise units in industry and commerce—to apply and 
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follow effective, progressive policies leading to ex- 
pansion. 


| Yes! But how? 


Essentially it is a problem of assessing our avail- 
able resources, determining our most pressing needs, 
deciding on the most effective forms of the neces- 
sary capital investment. Then, either through state 
initiative or private enterprise, we must push on 
with controlled expansion along a number of 
selected avenues of economic advance. In my 
opinion such avenues would be those directly con- 
nected with the working up or processing of 
agricultural products, particularly those suitable for 
export, such as meat, dairy products, vegetables, 
fruit, etc. 


Yes! Everyone says that, but very little seems to 
get done. However, let’s get back to the trade 
unions. What are they going to do about ex- 
pansion? Surely they can do more than just 
tell other people what to do? What about all 
these wage claims? Couldn't they try and co- 
ordinate them closer to rises in the production 
index and not be just handing them out indis- 
criminately ? 


If a farmer gets the best price for his product he 
is regarded as a good farmer; if a manufacturer 
realises a price for his product sufficient to show 
a fair profit he is a good business man. Why must 
the worker be always condemned for trying to get 
what he considers a fair price for his product — his 
labour? Nobody has yet set out to base wages on 
principles of social justice, so the worker has to 
adjust himself and his claims to the ethics of the 
market place, the same as the farmer or the manu- 
facturer. Or would you argue that the laws of pri- 
vate enterprise and free competition don’t apply to 
the worker and his needs but only to all other 
Sections in the economy ? 


Not at all, but when wage claims exceed pro- 
ductivity the economic equation just won't 
work out. 


There was a good point made at the recent 
Labour-Management Conference at Skerries. It was 


stated that one of the decisive factors in speeding 
up the rate of productive efficiency in industry was 
the pressure of labour’s demands for better wages. 
Industry was forced to improve its methods and 
increase its output in order to meet these demands. 
If things are too easy for the industrialist he grows 
slack and soft. That’s rather the position we are 
in to-day in this country after a quarter century of 
protective tariffs and little or no pressure on those 
protected by the tariffs. 


| But besides keeping up the pressure for 
increased wages, what else have you in mind ? 


Wait now! Let’s get that straight. While we 
are seeking a bigger slice of the cake, we recognise 
we can be worse off if the cake is decreasing in size. 
We want a bigger slice of a bigger cake, in fact a 
cake that gets bigger and bigger. And our people 
are willing to work in the making of it. 


| That's exactly what’s got to be done—but how? 


There’s a great deal of intelligent interest in the 
trade unions in all the widely-boosted methods of 
improving production, Work study, method study, 
job analysis, cost control, job evaluation, production 
control, call it what you will. The workers are not 
opposed to the methods, but to the way in which 
they are applied, to the lack of prior consultation, 
and to the effort to use these methods to reduce 
labour rather than expand production. 


That is the danger — and the only answer to it 
is expansion. 


Most certainly, but how? If the concern is only 
producing for the home market and the home 
market won’t absorb any more of the product, what 
then ? 


snap out of it and produce for the virtually 


We're on the declining spiral — and we must 
limitless export market. 


And how do you suggest that the trade unions 
can ensure that development ? 


I get your point. But there is a great deal they 
could do. For example, what about the ship- 
ping problem ? What about the containers and 
the bottlenecks at the docks ? 


Look—~a bottleneck means that there is too much 
good in the pipeline. That kind of a bottleneck has 
never existed at the docks. There has always been 
too much labour, not a shortage. What you are really 
getting at is the use of containers. Alright—there 
is and there has been a problem, the old problem 
of men trying to save themselves from being 
organised out of their jobs. Now, some progress 
is being made under the guidance of the Labour 
Court. But, of course, everyone is convinced that 
the dockers alone are at fault. Yet all the dockers 
have been seeking has been reasonable guarantees 
against being thrown out of their jobs, Very likely 
some solution will emerge from the present dis- 
cussions. But no one ever asks why such guaran- 
tees could not have been offered by all the shipping 
companies three or four years ago! Perhaps there 
would not have been as much delay if all shipping 
companies could have agreed upon a common policy 
in respect of guarantees against unemployment. 


Fair enough! We agree that this problem 
must be quickly settled with full justice all 
round. So, let’s change the subject for a final 
question. What’s your attitude to the 
Taoiseach’s plan to establish a number of new 
productive State enterprises ? 


I’m all in favour and the sooner the better. The 
Trade Unions put the case for them a couple of 
years ago in their pamphlet “ Planning Full Employ- 
ment.” And the time has now come for the State 
to move in a big and rapid way with those projects. 
Although the nitrogenous fertiliser project seems 
to be shelved there’s plenty of other possibilities. 
There is the question of developing our deep sea 
fishing, which might be undertaken by the State in 
much the same way as Irish Shipping was got under 
way. Then there are gaps in our textile industrial 
structure which require to be filled. Heavy en- 
gineering calls for attention. There is little doubt 
that the bye-products of the oil refinery, a petro- 
chemical industry, merits examination. Turf and 
its bye-products or derivatives calls for greater re- 
search (and what a miserable sum we spend on 
research). Yes, trade unions are all in favour of 
enterprise, of a forward move. We are now work- 
ing against the clock — the clock of emigration, of 
the Common Market. Not only is expansion but 
speed of expansion vital. 


“Lemass’s plan for more productive State enterprises 


—we re all for it, the sooner the better.” 
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Delays and indecisions in Dublin—and 
now Ulster is first in with commercial 
television. Dominic Coyle here con- 
siders the current situation. 


it’s a long wa 


the Government to establish an Irish tele- 

vision service as a State responsibility came 
as a considerable surprise. Not infrequently are the 
recommendations of Commissions of Inquiry cast 
aside ; but it is something new to find the Govern- 
ment having completely new second thoughts on 
its Terms of Reference to a Commission. 


"Tite Is no doubt that the decision of 


The twenty members of the Television Com- 
mission (few of them actually owned television 
receivers themselves when appointed) were reques- 
ted to make recommendations as to how best a 
television service for this country could be estab- 
lished. They were specifically informed that, what- 
ever their decisions, the actual service would be 
““commercial in character ” and would be operated, 
at least for some time, by commercial interests. 


Three new points 


We now know that this decision has been 
altered. The reason for the about-turn may never 
become known, although we do know that several 
groups endeavoured strongly and consistently to 
prevent any portion of the control of Irish tele- 
vision. from passing outside the State. This may well 
be part of the answer. 


What, then, will result from this fresh think- 
ing? I believe there are three important points to 
consider. They are, to some extent, interlaced. 
They are :- 


1. The establishment of our television service 
will now take longer. 


2. The obtaining of suitably-trained technicians 
to start the service, and the training of ad- 
ditional men and women, will become much 
more difficult. 


3. The ITA station in Northern Ireland, 
Ulster Television Limited, will be first in 


the field as far as this country is concerned. 
This factor, if current pre-transmission 
reports suggesting a wide fringe-area of 
reception from Belfast are correct, may 
seriously affect the economics of the Irish 
service from the viewpoint of advertising 
revenue, at least in the initial two to three 
years. 


Technician Scarcity 


By the very nature of things, Governments 
tend to take longer in transferring proposals to 
reality than commercial concerns. Frustrating 
though this is, it is nonetheless understandable. 


The largest individual problem facing our tele- 
vision planners here will be the acquisition of 
trained men. It is not too widely appreciated that 
the three major programme contracting companies 
Operating in Britain under ITA licences were, in 
effect, responsible for the training of technicians 
for the remaining eight smaller contractors. Truth 
is that these technicians are now at a premium. 


Over four years ago, when the ITA commenced 
Operations in Britain, the only source of man- 
power, suitably trained, was the B.B.C. This was 
where the pioneers of commercial television were 
found—on the barter system to the highest bidder ! 


The result appeared satisfactory all round. The 
ITA companies got their men, and those left behind 
with the B.B.C. got immediate and considerable 
increases in their salaries as incentives to remain 
there. 


Now the days of staff-poaching are over. The 
B.B.C. is virtually understaffed technically — they 
certainly can’t afford to lose any more — and the 
commercial contractors are farming out their 
limited number of technicians, usually in return for 
contracts to use “ networked” programmes origina- 
ting from the same source as the trained staff. 


to Irish 


The incentives required to bring a sufficient 
number of these technicians to Ireland will be con- 
siderable. 


There is now, however, a widely held belief 
that the co-operation of the B.B.C. has been invited 
by the Irish Government. This information, as yet, 
remains unconfirmed but, if true, it will certainly 
assist, if only to a limited extent. 


Ulster TV’s range 


The entry of Ulster Television into the Irish 
market through the fringe-area—UTA are prover- 
bially leaning over backwards to suggest that they 
are prepared to “leave this to the Irish” — will 
certainly attract a number of Irish commercial com- 
panies to reserve advertising space with the Belfast 
station. Indeed, a number of companies have 
already done so for transmissions which start ex- 
Belfast on the last day of this month. 


How wide will the fringe-area be ? Nothing but 
actual transmission itself can finally determine this. 
The test signals have been coming into the Dublin 
area very strongly indeed and this suggests that the 
actual picture will follow suit. Against this it should 
be more generally realised that the LT.A. controls 
the strength of signal while the contractor benefits 
from additional revenue attracted over the Border. 
Too much publicity about strong test signals, or an 
Agreement between the two Governments, could 
result in a reduction in this strength. 


Undoubtedly, one of the more difficult prob- 
lems facing TV manufacturers and the public here 
over the past few months has been the question of 
picture definition. Many now claim authority in 
discussion as between the relative merits of 405 and 
625 lines. The latter is certainly the better and it 
seems certain that 625 lines will come to Britain 
in due course. But how long will it take ? 


Dr. Michael Hilliard, Minister for Posts and 

Telegraphs, and Maurice Gorham, resigning chief 

of Radio Eireann, talking to television technician 

Jack Docking at the TV Exhibition at the Mansion 
House. 


TV 


What will it all cost? Including a reasonable 
figure for working capital, the total may be some- 
thing in the nature of £1,000,000. Based on this 
figure the annual operating costs over the first three 
years, bearing in mind interest charges, amortisa- 
tion of capital—this may be based on an assess- 
ment of the effective lives of various classes of 
plant and equipment—and maintenance and the 
technical operation of plant and equipment, may be 
something in the region of £200,000, £225,000 and 
£250,000 respectively. 


Added to these totals must be a gradually in- 
creasing figure for management, etc., and the 
extremely high cost of programmes. I conservatively 
estimate this at about £700 a week on the basis of 
five-and-a-half hours of daily transmission. Accor- 
dingly, the budget for the first three years of 
operation becomes, on average, something like 
£500,000 p.a. 


The programme costs may, of course, be 
reduced by using a greater proportion of “ canned” 
stuff from the Network. But this action will have 
its many critics, and the Government will have to 
interpret just what is meant by “ programmes con- 
sistent with the national character.” 


They’re New! 
They're Original! 
They're Exciting! 


They’re the G.E.C, Slendersets — the television sets that have been making history 
wherever they go and are now presented for the first time in Ireland. Look at that 
astonishingly slim cabinet, superb modern design, ultra-elegant finish—it’s been built 
around the new 1100 tube to give you the most vivid pictures, the clearest definition 
you’ve ever seen, Note how the big screen curves to give panoramic vision. See these 
sets in action at the Radio Show, Sept. 28th or examine them at your leisure in our 
showrooms —it’s a chance you can’t afford to miss, For television it’s clearly G.E.C. ! 
17" Table Model (above). Cash 72 Gns. G.E.C.H.P. Plan, deposit £8.12s.0d.; 36 in- 
stalments of 46/4. 21" Consolette (with stand, left) Cash 85 Gns. G.E.C. H.P. 
Plan, deposit £9.5s.0d.; 36 instalments of 55/4. 


For luxury listening choose this six- 
valve model which gives superb perfor- 
mance on medium and long waves from 
a large elliptical loudspeaker. VHF/FM. 
Modern cabinet in dark brown and 
ivory. Cash 19} Gns. G.E.C. H.P. Plan, 
deposit £2.9s.6d.; 18 monthly instal- 
ments of 22/3. 


Portable pleasure with this elegant two- 
in-one transistor that costs just 3d an 
hour to run, gives brilliant reception. 
Sturdy finish in washable tan and grey. 
Use it in your car—it’s gota plug to take 
acar aerial. Cash 19 Gns. G.E.C. H.P. 
Plan, deposit £1.19s.0d.; 18 monthly 
instalments of 22/3. 


All the above sets are obtainable from 
your local Radio Dealer 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF IRELAND LIMITED 
Magnet House, Adelaide Road, Dublin. Telephone 71141. 


Have you heard 


the NEW 
lor 
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to demonstrate the superior quality of 3 
dimensional sound. 


* Stereophonic Pick-up with Diamond Needle 
at recommended weight of 4 grams (+ oz.). 


* 2 Power Output Stages to 2 Quality 
Speakers. 

* 4 speed Gramophone Unit to play Standard, 
L.P. and Stereo Records, 

* Ganged Volume and Tone Controls. 

* Balance Control, Tuning Eye, Large 19 inch 
Dial. 3 Record Storage Compartments. 


* Cabinet of Matched Veneers and Golden 
Trim. 


Specification 
includes 


Model RG-65-S (7 valves) 
59 Gns. 

VHF Model RG-90-S (10 valves) 

Gns. 


Both of these models have the same output 
stages) 


RADIOGRAMS ? 
If not, your radio dealer will be pleased 


Four of the TV 
Show’s news- 
readers and 
announcers — 
Kay Toal, John 
Skehan, Mar- 
cella Farrell 
and Joe O’Dea. 


“Canned” programmes themselves are expen- 
sive. The smaller ITA contractors are actually 
buying these from the Big Three—Associated Tele- 
vision, Associated Rediffusion and Granada— 
at greatly subsidised rates. The same principle will 
hardly apply to us here ! 


Costs ? 


Against these estimated figures showing an 
operations cost of £500,000 must be placed the 
Great Unknown, i.e., how much money will adver- 
tisers spend on the Irish service ? This will become 
a circle. Good programmes are expensive to pro- 
duce but they command a large number of viewers 
who, in turn, satisfy advertisers. It’s as simple as 
that ! 


To meet the figure of £500,000 will require an 
increase of something to the order of 15% in the 
amount of money spent on advertising in this 
country annually. To achieve this over two to three 
years is the most which may reasonably be estima- 
ted. After three years, then, the possibility of 
economic operations appears likely, but the impon- 
derables in the meantime will be many, mostly 
answerable only through actual operations. 


And, finally, how long will we have to wait ? 
The Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, Mr. Michael 
Hilliard, T.D., is determined that there will be no 
undue delay. The only guide I can give is to mention 
that tenders for yet another ITA concession — for 
the West Country—go out at the end of this month. 
The station is expected to open in November, 1960. 
In calculating from this it should, of course, be 
remembered that commercial interests will be at 
work. 


7) 


The ups and downs . 
—but cattle are. 


UP : Barley and oats, with the biggest increase 
in feeding barley — an extra 12,800 acres. 
Malting barley showed the same _ percentage 
increase, both jumped 6.4% over last year’s 
record acreages. Oats moved up only by 1.1 
per cent. 


DOWN : Wheat and sugar beet, both very 
significantly. Wheat acreage fell by 137,000 
acres (32.8 per cent.) and sugar beet, 15,700 
acres (18.5 per cent.). 
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HAT DOES the production chart tell us 
W of the economic health of Ireland’s biggest 

industry, farming? Is output increasing ? 
Is productivity improving ? 


As far as the main product—cattle—is concerned, 
clearly there has been a strong upward jump. This 
is one of the most hopeful features of to-day’s pic- 
ture. The preliminary statement by the Central 
Statistics Office of the ‘Crops and Livestock Situa- 
tion, 1 June, 1959,” shows a total increase in cattle 
stocks of 234,900 head ~~ equivalent to a 5.6 per 
cent. rise on last year’s figures. 


Real improvement 


The real improvement is not nearly so good as 
all that, of course. To be taken into consideration 
also is the fact that our cattle exports to Britain 
have been undergoing a serious slump for the past 
nine months. 


For the first half of this year the decrease in live 
cattle exports was some 140,000 head. Fresh and 
chilled beef exports rose during the same period, 
but the quantities involved would not account for 
any very significant change. 


A reasonable estimate of the real increase in 
cattle production might be around 100,000. This 
would allow for the unsold stores which are still 
retained in the country but which will probably be 
exported within the next few months, as cross- 
channel demand picks up. 


Increasing productive capacity 


This nett increase in cattle numbers of 100,000 
consists very largely of heifers which will be aug- 
menting the country’s breeding herd—thus stepping 
up the future productive capacity. 


of Irish farm output 
definitely going up 


The rise in sheep production, which has been a 
well-sustained trend, is liable to suffer in the com- 
ing season following the current year’s disappoint- 
ing trade. 


The less said about pigs 


As for the lamentable decline of the pigs, this is 
a matter which would require much space to dis- 
cuss—though not very long to set right. 


Of poultry, only turkeys show a slight improve- 
ment. Even the establishment of large-scale broiler 
stations has not counter-balanced the over-all 
decline in poultry numbers. 


The big drop in the wheat acreage of 137,000 (a 
32.8 per cent. decrease) was greater than estimated 
in the September issue of Development, when the 
figure 120,000 was quoted. Besides an unfortunate 
misprint, the estimated increases in both barley and 
oats were also over-optimistic as regards acreage. 


Regarding actual production, however, since 
yields were consistently very good, a substantial 
change for the better is bound to occur in the com- 
ing year’s trade balance, as grain imports will 
necessarily be very much reduced. 


Sugar situation 


The decline in the sugar-beet acreage is a dis- 
concerting factor, particularly in view of the 
generally good tone of the industry and the solid 
success it has achieved. Exports, for instance, of 
sugar and sugar preparations rocketted up in the 
January-June period, from 37,000 cwt. to 125,000 
cwt. In this connection, an article in this issue 
may be illustrative; it concerns a new factory which 
expects to take 20,000 cwt. of Irish sugar annually, 
producing American-style chewing gum, virtually 
all for export. 


UP : Cattle showed a census increase of 234,900 
—a 5.6 per cent. jump. Adjusting this figure 
for unsold store beasts, retained only because of 
the poor demand in the first six months of the 
year, still leaves a nett increase of 100,000 head. 
Sheep still showed a further rise of 5 per cent. 


DOWN : Pigs and poultry, by the sad respective 
percentages of 11.6 and 3.2. Only turkeys 
showed a slight rise of 0.6 per cent. 
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different ways proposed and examined the 

concept of economic growth, attempts to 
quantify national achievement and experience have 
proceeded apace. These studies have been pressed 
forward; partly through individual economic 
enquiry, partly through the requirements and 
exertions of international bodies, particularly those 
concerned with the proposals for integration and 
association in Europe and Latin America. 


Sait Colin Clarke and Keynes in their 


The political and immediate importance of these 
studies has been drastically increased by the prob- 
lems set by co-existence of the Communist bloc 
and the rest of the world. The canalisation of the 
ambitions and energies of the underdeveloped and 
newly liberated nations is a crucial problem. 


Professor Walt Whitman Rostow’s papers read 
at Cambridge and summarised in the Economist 
present the most recent wide-ranging view of the 
phasing of development and the weight of the 
significant factors. The particular progress in this 
field of economic study in recent years has been 
in fact the identification of the take-off mechanism 
in terms of the percentage of national production 
devoted to investment and the establishment of a 
nearly universal formula of the requisite pre- 
conditions. The application of this knowledge to 
the projection of development in quite different 
countries now gives a profoundly challenging geo- 
political and social canvas. 


The factors of outstanding importance are now 
clearly identifiable, though the crucially important 
ones have still to be related to and expressed in 
terms not strictly economic. This, of course, is 
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necessary because the root urges for the progress 
and readaptation of mankind are not decisively 
economic only in the sense of the crude profit 
motive. They spring from the expectation of 
desirable change, the ferocious desire to remove 
oppressive privilege and foreign rule—however 
beneficent—and the disintegration of fatalism. They 
spring primarily from the bias towards outstanding 
achievement in one form or another, which trans- 
cends, though efficiently using, purely economic 
apparatus and methods. 


One of the most important conclusions of all 
stemming from these studies is the immense im- 
portance of emotionally charged politics. Recent 
history has shown that progress, results and forms 
of organisation have been achieved which are 
directly contrary to what would have proceeded 
from the strict application of the so-called classical 
economic principles. 


The classical concept 


Under this classical theory, particularly as ex- 
pressed in the concept of free trade, wealth and 
activity would concentrate at the favoured centres, 
and only after long-term specific political manage- 
ment would they spill out towards the fringes 
for example, London’s concentrated wealth versus 
the emptiness of the Scottish highland crofts. The 
essential achievement of emotional politics, par- 
ticularly anti-colonialism and perfervid nationalism, 
has been to leap-frog this excruciating phase, it has 
succeeded in effecting economic development at 
the existing centres of population, in a way which 
would have been considered impossible under the 
old order. The operation of the classical Free 
Trade pattern would have required mass migration 
and intermixture of races. Intermixture of racial 
stocks is indeed possible, and eventually highly 
productive on a satisfactory human basis, but only 
on very special terms, not readily feasible under 
the Free Trade System. 


One of the most dangerous and tragic heritages 
of colonialism has been the intolerable conjuncture 
of racial communities without satisfactory inter- 
mixture or accommodation. Politically motivated 


OF DEVELOPMENT 


development as and where the population stands 
very largely avoids this tragedy-laden dilemma. 


Professor Rostow, in his survey, is perhaps over- 
much obsessed by his attempt to frame a world- 
wide Anti-Communist Manifesto. He seems to 
overlook his own conclusions by claiming that the 
imposition or acceptance of the Communistic 
system has not materially altered the pace or 
character of development. The attainment of high 
mass consumption is now open as a choice to 
Russia itself. It is an economic and personal change 
for the mass of the population which is not con- 
formable with the pressures and regimentation of 
Communism as hitherto enforced. 


Breaking through the bottlenecks 


If we can broadly accept the time-tables for the 
different countries suggested by Professor Rostow, 
and there is little room to differ with them, then, 
within the next forty years there will be very few 
important countries or regions in the world that 
will not have attained the so-called stage of 
maturity. Many will be in the stage of high mass- 
consumption. 


Up to now, the only countries that have attained 
the latter stage are countries with a white popu- 
lation. Within the next two decades the popula- 
tion of the coloured countries attaining this stage 
of maturity will well outnumber the white nations 
—a development which will pose again the pro- 
found problems of co-existence. If these countries 
choose the traditional alternatives to high mass- 
consumption conflict and disaster are inevitable. 


The chief countries now at the stage of take-off, 
and with a prospect of attaining maturity within 
these two or three decades, are Mexico, China, 
India, Brazil, and in a different sense, Canada. 
Mexico has achieved her take-off phase at a tre- 
mendous rate. By the end of the century her 
population is expected to reach 100,000,000. Her 
standards of production and living have increased 
far more than proportionately. 


by LN. O'Neill 


Indonesia and the Arabian countries may not be 
significantly far behind, with the Eastern European 
countries also moving out from the completion of 
the maturity phase. The case of Mexico is pro- 
foundly interesting ; it suggests that there may be 
entirely unexpected reserves of ambition and 
revolutionary new techniques to make a break- 
through from some of the bottlenecks experienced 
by the white-skinned pace-makers. 


Professor Rostow points out that the attainment 
of maturity brings with it the possibility, if not the 
probability, of disastrous conflict. In the attain- 
ment of maturity—a phase relatively easier to 
reach in huge countries—the attainers may easily 
be tempted to divert their formidable power of 
investible production from high mass-consumption 
to ideological, racial or territorial aggrandisement. 


It is vitally important that, even now, the 
direction and character of the next phase be 
envisaged, studied and, if possible, projected. High 
mass-consumption in the material sphere cannot 
be the ultimate aim. To suggest that it is offends 
the essential human dignity. Mankind is ever 
hungry for newer and more rewarding challenges. 


The productive machinery providing the goods 
and part of the services of the high mass-consump- 
tion phase can be used in any of three ways: for 
Byzantine defences (at the present time, for the 
maintenance of tepid war), for accelerating the 
development of the least progressive sectors of 
humanity, or they can be channeled into providing 
newer and more fundamental satisfactions for the 
human spirit. 


The philosopher’s future 


The race to the planets, and beyond that to the 
stars, does, literally as well as psychologically, pro- 
vide a natural and consuming challenge to man’s 
endeavour. But it must, in the nature of things, 
be the immediate concern of only a relatively minute 
fraction of a population. Therefore some deeper 
and more mass-attainable objectives must be found. 


An apparent one, at least, is the attainment of 
the fifth freedom — that of avoidable defects of 
personality through the maximum use of chemical, 
Scientific, environmental and _ organisational 
agencies. 


But these attempts at conformity and elemental 
maturity are far too unsophisticated, bearing in 
mind the basic nature of humanity and its millenial 
conditioning to struggle, fear and hope. Now, per- 
haps, more than ever is it the duty and time for 
philosophers to reassert their role and to provide 
new objectives for the insatiable guest of man. 


Al 


European Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C. 

She was almost the last European country to 
do so. Is this a symptom of our trouble—or is it 
just another indictment of Ireland’s dawdling ways? 
Or is there little difference between the two ? 


[“e was very late in joining the E.P.A.--the 


For such a smal? country as this, the difficulties 
in the way of setting up this associated Productivity 
Committee have proved to be Brobdingnagian. We 
can skip the details here. Talk about Ireland’s 
economic problems has of course been going on for 
years. Everyone always agree that the country’s 
condition is catastrophic. And it also has been 
known that the Organisation for European Econo- 
mic Co-operation long ago established a sort of 
“good uncle” body whose purpose in life was to 
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PRODUCTIVITY —. 


help all members of the family with their economic 
growing-up difficulties. And we all know we have 
plenty of them. 


Yet it was only last month that the slow-born 
National Productivity Committee held its first full- 
scale conference, at Red Island Holiday Camp, 
Skerries, and the subject selected showed that—at 
last—some responsible people were prepared to get 
to grips with one of the basic blocks in Ireland’s 
economic constitution: the knotted gut of Jabour- 
management relations. 


Ireland’s problem in this respect is acknow- 
ledgedly peculiar. The safety-valve of emigration 
has for decades released the dangerous pressures 
of popular frustration. Irish industry’s malformed 
development has indeed given a degree of security 
to the fortunate few, but exile and peril have been 
their constant neighbours. It may be regrettable, 
but Irish labour’s intransigence is humanly most 
understandable. Those in the essential trades and 
industries have gained their strength through a 
toughness which was often wilfully obtuse. 


Restrictive practices 


and job protection 


An anomalous, absurdly equated economy has 
resulted. Certain classes of tradesmen in this island 
are better paid than their counterparts in money- 
glutted Britain. But the rest are away below the 
cross-channel levels. And restrictive practices are 
deliberately used as defence measures for imme- 
diate job-protection in the full knowledge that they 
are preventing economic growth. 


Meanwhile, Capital—to keep to the conventional 
terms--has demonstrated itself in this country to 
be paradoxically ambitionless. It has “ emigrated ” 
its wealth and played for caution. In its own way 
it has been as obsessed with its defence and security 
as have the Luddite elements of labour. Lacking 
competition, and with protection for the asking, it 
has grown slothful and smug, And sceptical. An 
attitude of ‘“‘we know all the answers” has caused 
the formation of a barrier reef of fossilisation— 
with Irish industry becalmed in the almost stagnant 
lagoon of its own making. 


But a few years ago the term “ management ” 
came to be used in this country where previously 
“employers”, “ proprietors’” or some such other 
collective noun would have been applied. This was 
an extremely important change, I’m not suggesting 
that ae change has yet occurred very widely—but 
it will. 


That is one reason why the “ Labour-Manage- 
ment” Conference sponsored by the National 
Productivity Committee may have been a turning- 
point in Ireland’s socio-economic progress. Another 
is that the support given to this Conference came 
preponderantly from the Trade Unions. 


The “X” factor 


of economic success 


Two points may follow from this: that there is 
widespread, eager interest among Irish labour to 
understand and to co-operate with the techniques 
of economic development, Trades Unionists are 
probably no more perplexed than their opposite 
numbers in industry on the question of Ireland’s 
non-progress, but their desire to comprehend and 
overcome the problem is getting stronger and 
clearer. 


From the representation, from the discussions 
and arguments of the T.U. side at the Skerries 
Conference it would not be over-painting the pic- 
ture to speak of the skyline’s cloudbank being burst 
open with the first few shafts of sunlight. The labour 
impasse is going to prove itself highly soluble if 
given the right treatment. 


But why did management appear to be so poorly 
represented ? Maybe because many consider them- 
selves to have graduated already, and this Con- 
ference threatened to be a repetition of elementary 
lessons. They feared groundlessly. A certain amount 
of recapitulation can’t be avoided, but the T.U. 
response was in itself worthwhile education, and 
its intensity was news. 


That this Conference was arranged and stage- 
managed by the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce was another significant point, showing the 
Civil Service—represented by C. A. Barry—as a 
subtle and broadminded intermediary which could 
present a provocative and diverse panel of speakers. 


— LABOUR and MANAGEMENT 


Corban Dunne went to the first public 

conference of the National Productivity 

Committee, held at Red Island last month, 
on “Labour and Management.” 


Here he thinks over some of the points 

raised. It may be a turning-point in Ireland’s 

progress, he says. We should make full use 

of the services of the European Productivity 
Agency. 


“ Productivity ”, of course, was the key word— 
and a misleadingly simple word it is. Its meaning, 
however, came through, again and again, at all 
levels. It is the “x’”’ factor of economic success in 
our time and place, and it is the welding-point of 
labour and management. 


But this fusion is seldom easy. Both sides are 
moving towards each other — as the Conference 
showed — but the pressure is increasing faster per- 
haps from the T.U.C. One important point, made 
by their Research Officers with full chapter and 
verse, was that a decisive factor in the speed of 
any country’s economic development in this civilisa- 
tion has always been the urgency of Labour’s de- 
mand for better wages and conditions: this forces 
management to increase productive efficiency. 


If you want to know more 


These sketchy impressions of the first public 
activity of the Irish National Productivity Council 
don’t give anything near an adequate idea of the 
scope of E.P.A.’s work — which is there to help 
labour and management and all the rest of us to 
combat the economic devil and rest in peace. For 
details of E.P.A.’s multifarious publications, write 
to D. C. Bolster, Editor, European Productivity, 
O.E.E.C., 3, Rue André Pascal, Paris l6e, or to 
Room 303, Department of Industry and Commerce, 
Kildare Street, Dublin 
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(playing a loan hand) 


LIHINK YOUR SCHEME 
1s HAST CLASS iT HAS EXCELLENT PROSPECTS 


' . t 
ANO COULD GO Bur FROM THE BANKS YOULL UNDENSTAND «> - Ikt SORRY 
iN WITH YOU ON POINT OF VIEW ++=- Ma MORIARTY. 
THIS PROJECT 


Ireland’s capital was once world-famous 
as a centre for books and publishing. 
Owen Dudley Edwards contrasts 


the position to-day. 


— DUBLIN - 


tors had occasion to remark, “is Ireland’s 

opportunity.” In the world of publishing this 
should still apply to-day. One of the main causes 
to which the present malaise in Irish publishing has 
been attributed is our proximity to London: Irish 
houses declare themselves unable to thrive against 
the large resources and global sales of long- 
established rivals across the Irish sea. 


Yet the English printing strike has had little or 
no effect over here. One might have expected a tre- 
mendous effort to seize not merely our own market, 
undeluged as it might be by English products for 
once, but also we could have made a bid for English 
book buyers—a hold which once obtained would 
not be too easily lost. But Irish publishing has con- 
tinued in its own gentle way. 


(Piors haa 0 DIFFICULTY, our ances- 


Selling Ireland 


Which spotlights the query, what is its way ? 
Why have we failed to live up to the promise of the 
beginning of the century when literature of the 
national revival thundered out from our publishers? 
Why do foreign houses win the best names among 
Irish authors? Ireland is a saleable commodity in 
the book world—as we may see by glancing at the 
current or past lists of such British firms as Faberts, 
Methuen, Hutchinson, Victor Gollancz, Rupert 
Hart-Davis or the Oxford University Press. Why 
has the field for development been lost to Ireland ? 


And, quite apart from the printing strike, do 
the prospects look likely to improve? What of the 
American market? Where does the fault lie, and 
with whom is the remedy: publishers, public, the 
Government—or the Press ? 


Certainly not the booksellers. Publishing execu- 
tives seem fairly generally agreed on that. Dublin’s 
bookshops are of a quality and quantity which have 
gained an international repute; they compare more 
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than favourably even with London per head of 
population. Occasionally a publisher complains that 
insufficient publicity is given to Irish productions, or 
that English material is exhibited at the expense of 
Irish, but in general it is accepted that the book 
trade gives satisfaction. An important factor in this 
regard is that many bookshops are also publishing 
houses, though seldom primarily such. Hodges 
Figgis, Gills and Browne & Nolan are all cases in 
point. 


It must be confessed that Cork, Belfast, 
Limerick and Galway have not, however, achieved 
anything like the reputation of Dublin as book- 
selling cities; which furnishes us with further proof, 
if it were needed, of the fact that the prosperity of 
the two trades are not mutually dependent. For 
Cork is the only town in Ireland with a university 
press which boasts anything like an extensive list of 
publications (the Dublin colleges usually publish 
through Hodges Figgis and Browne & Nolan). Also, 
Cork, as has been pointed out in an earlier number, 
contains the only publishing firm to make anything 
like a commercial proposition of Irish paperbacks— 
the Mercier Press. Again, on the publishing side, 
the Kerryman of Tralee is building up a list of books 
which for any provincial newspaper in these islands 
is remarkable. 


“ Shoneenism ” ? 


But Dublin remains pessimistic about the pub- 
lishing situation. To many publishers the fault lies 
with the public. 


“Shoneenism,” said Mr. John D. Sheridan of 
the Talbot Press, when I interviewed him. Far too 
many people in this country find it fashionable to 
decry Irish produce, to assume automatically that 
something of London imprint must be of necessity 
better than an Irish book. Mr. Sheridan found the 
attitude reflected in writers who take their goods 


— publishing capital ? 


abroad without waiting to discover the possibilities 
of home publication; in booksellers, who display 
the English rather than the Irish publication; in the 
Press, where reviews of Irish books are few and far 
between. 


Irish publishing, so far from deserving a bad 
reputation, has the best of traditions in the matter 
of book production. The Sign of the Three Candles 
publishing house, under the aegis of Mr. Colm 
O Lochlainn, can scarcely be described as charac- 
teristic, for the beauty of its printing is world- 
famous. The Three Candles, like many another firm 
in Dublin, publishes little except commissioned 
work nowadays, but their work—James Connolly’s 
collected writings being a typical example—is in- 
variably unimpeachable. 


Encouraging example 


Yet the firm is not alone in this. One of the 
most heartening signs seen in recent years in Dublin 
publishing has been the emergence of the Dolmen 
Press whose dynamic proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Liam Miller, have built up a most ambitious busi- 
ness in ten years, having started with the loan of a 
printing press. 


One singular aspect of the Dolmen’s success 
has been in the field of poetry. Hitherto, in Anglo- 
Irish publishing the attitude has been that only a 
really prosperous publisher can afford the luxury of 
publishing poems—as a sop to culture which he may 
be assured will not pay dividends. But to the Liam 
Millers has come positive success in the field com- 
mercially no less than culturally. A high standard 
of material, the very finest of printing and presen- 
tatf®n, the best work of many young artists upon 
whom the Dolmen calls, has culminated in the great 
success of Thomas Kinsella’s collection, Another 
September, which won the award of Poetry Book of 
the Month. A Dolmen edition of Stanihurst’s 


This is an array of new books published under the 
imprint of the 200-year-old firm of Hodges Figgis. 
On the following pages are illustrations from 
publications of the ten-year-old Dolmen Press. 


Aqua Vitae, delineated by Bridget Swinton, realised 
sales of 3,000. To-day the Dolmen’s list of poets 
includes Richard Murphy, Richard Webber, John 
Montagu, Rhoda Coghill and many others. Mr. 
Miller considers branching into short stories, per- 
haps at first with a collected edition of Maurice 
Kennedy's. He has also published translations from 
the Irish (Kinsella’s arrangement of Thirty Three 
Triads is a notable example) with success. 


Only the best 


Miller’s work has here been analysed in some 
detail in view of the lesson to be drawn. It is 
evident, from his success, that a small firm, how- 
ever lacking in capital, can find a market here and 
abroad——and the Dolmen has a large and interna- 
tional postbag--and can win success with a deter- 
mination to publish only the best in the best fashion 
possible. The Three Candles is not in quite the same 
Situation as the output is not nearly so large. Miller 
has, however, realised the possibilities in the 
moderately-priced pamphlet, which he produces in 
two prices—paper and cloth—with fortune. 
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Another new Dolmen venture pinpoints a con- 
troversial side of the problem. The issue of a new 
Irish bibliographical journal is, to say the least, a 
daring speculation, but the first number of the Irish 
Book (edited by Alf Mac Lochlainn, Deputy Keeper 
of MSS, National Library of Ireland) at 3s. has 
proved a distinct success. Aimed at bringing biblio- 
graphy to the layman, the first number included 
articles on aspects of the work of Wilde, Synge and 
Gogarty. At the same time, this serves to illustrate 
our deficiency in the matter of periodicals. 
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Some other recent efforts have included You, 
Focus and this journal, all of which have enjoyed 
varying success. On the other hand, we have had 
nothing to replace Irish Writing or the Dublin 
Magazine, although Mr. Miller’s venture replaces 
the defunct Irish Book Lover. The Bell, formerly 
representing the cream of the Irish literary world, 
has faded into nothingness; the Jesuit Irish Monthly, 
which offered a field to many young writers, has 
gone, although again it must be stated that under 
the progressive editorship of Roland Burke Savage, 
S.J., its sister publication, Studies (under the im- 
print of the Talbot Press) continues to attract a 
goodly collection of literary and historical appren- 
tices as well as experts. Nonetheless, Ireland—and 
here the public is obviously the sinner—has little 
to be proud of in the matter of literary magazines. 
Some share of the blame must also go to the young 
writers who prefer to complain about their wrongs 
in the inner sancta of Dublin hostelries rather than 
produce concrete work for editorial examination. 


In parentheses, we hear, as we go to press, that 
the indefatigable Mr. Miller is producing a new 
magazine, of a literary and critical character, a quar- 
terly, to be entitled Nonplus. 


Depressing periodicals 


Returning from the depressing periodical situa- 
tion to the world of books, where in all conscience 
the horizon looks gloomy enough, we have seen the 
results of a peculiarly Irish firm’s policy. This 
attitude, that success attends the publisher with an 
Irish slant, is also reflected in perhaps the most 
singular firm at present functioning in this country. 
Hodges Figgis is perhaps the oldest (tracing a 
double century in their career) and certainly one of 
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the best-known Irish booksellers. For nearly a cen- 
tury it has been in the hands of a single family, one 
of whom, the late William Fernsley Figgis, was 
generally recognised as the grand old man of Irish 
bookselling. During his later years the publishing 
side of the firm was temporarily in abeyance, apart 
from occasional commissioned publications and one 
world-famous venture, Robert Lloyd Praeger’s The 
Way That I Went. However, since the advent of his 
younger son, Allen Figgis, as managing director of 
the concern, a new dynamic publishing policy has 
been embarked upon. Hodges Figgis still content 
themselves with publishing lists small in quantity, 
but in an interview, Mr. Figgis told me they insisted 
the firm’s high standard of quality in the past must 
be preserved, Unlike the average Dublin firm, 
Hodges Figgis do not have a printing press, but 
despite absence of a factor which many other pub- 
lishers believe to be well-nigh indispensible they 
have offset the obstacle by basing their circularising 
list on a flourishing trade in books of Irish interest. 
Already their catalogues, their periodical Biblio- 
graphia Hibernia, reach buyers throughout the 
world, and attractively-produced brochures on their 
publications are scattered to their clients and cor- 
respondents. The result was the overwhelming 
success of Edward MacLysaght’s Irish Families : 
Their Names, Arms and Origins which, although 
priced at five guineas, proved sufficiently popular 
for a first edition of five thousand copies to be sold 
out two years after its appearance. The reprint still 
goes well: and as Allen Figgis himself travelled to 
the United States for the purpose of selling the 
book, he was in a position to report on the possibili- 
ties of the Irish-American market. 


England is a problem 


England, as was made clear to me by innumer- 
able publishers, notably by Mr. Magee, the secretary 
of Browne & Nolan’s, is a problem. London firms 
are themselves in no strong position, and recent 
amalgamations have brought such results as the 
Heinemann empire, where A. S. Frere controls half- 
a-dozen major firms. He is by no means alone. 
Publishing in the same language, as Mr. Sheridan 
emphasised, we naturally find ourselves fighting the 
English product at-home as well as in England. We 
lack the resources their firms can call on. Capital 
is necessary—for advertising, for catalogues, for 
travellers. Again, an English publisher agent would 
seem to be the answer. It seems evident that success 
must lie in co-operation rather than competition. 


It is a matter for congratulation that Irish pub- 
lishers remain on excellent terms with each other. 
It is to be hoped, however, that a change will 
appear, turning the goodwill to advantage. Even as 


things stand, few publishers can produce the work 
they wish to. Important historical and literary 
works have emerged recently from Irish houses, and 
the announcement of such work as Denis Johnston’s 
Swift (from Figgis), or Padraic Colum’s Griffith 
(from Browne & Nolan) is heartening. 


Even in novels Browne & Nolan can point to 
the success of their publication of the filmed 
Marcelino, or Gill’s to the recent Big Sycamore. In 
the last ten years Ireland has produced an average 
of 41.9 works of a literary character per annum, 
which has fallen to an average of slightly more than 
34 in 1955-58, History and Geography has never 
risen above 31, nor fallen below 23. Religion varies 
between 30 and 50, with an average nearer the 
higher figure. The figures reflect a general fall from 
56 to ’57, and a slight rise in ’58. Nonetheless, 106 
and 127 as figures for total book production in the 
last two years respectively is nothing for a nation 
to be proud of. Scotland can boast a far greater 
degree of success—-and Scotland is not even a 
separate country. 


These figures, however, are misleading insofar 
as they fail to indicate the bulk of production. Total 
output of books, magazines and trade journals for 
1954 was £751,000, rising to £813,000 for the follow- 
ing year and slightly over £lm. for 1956. The rise 
in costs, which might be described as a variable 
constant factor, must always be borne in mind in 
any analysis of the figures. As a matter of some 
importance, both Mr. Gill and Mr. Magee found 
largest sales in their religious publications. The Red 
Book of the Persecuted Church (Gill) and certain 
of the works of Bishop Fulton Sheen published by 
Browne & Nolan have been above the 10,000 mark. 
Not all firms have had this experience. 


This symptom—a new look on the part of the 
old firm—is reflected in other ways. Mr. Gill told 
me his firm had almost trebled its output in the 
past 20 years, It is by no means alone in this. A 
further imponderable as regards results is the grow- 
ing pride and consciousness in their history on the 
part of the publishing houses. Here Gill’s have again 
take a lead with the excellently-produced and 
charmingly-written At the Sign of Doctor Hay’s 
Head, the story of the firm, by Dr. Thomas Wall of 
the Folklore Commission. 
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The quantity of titles is, notwithstanding, 
abominably small. After analysis, the present writer 
was reluctantly compelled to agree wholeheartedly 
with Mr. Sheridan in his remarks about “ shon- 
eenism ”’. The Government must bear at least some 
of the blame. Irish language publications—-which 
are not within the scope of this article—receive a 
grant totally irrespective of their value, a major 
classic or the vilest translation of any third-rate 
penny-dreadful receiving the same support. 


For our productions in the English language, 
support is necessary, but of a selective character— 
a procedure that could well be adopted in respect 
of the Irish publications also, National newspapers 
and concerns such as Guinness’s might well con- 
sider offering a prize for book-production, as well 
as one for quality of content. The enterprise of 
Messrs. Miller and Figgis, the dedication of Messrs. 
Sheridan, Gill, Magee and their colleagues is admir- 
able, and if one thing emerged for me in pursuing 
the enquiry, it was a sensation of deep respect for 
these men who have devoted their lives to a pro- 
fession which is far from being lucrative and which 
at best will win them small reward. 


Final word 


The ideal--that of catering for the cultural 
needs of a nation—is admirable, but a great deal 
more co-operation and sense of the problem is 
called for on all sides before the prospects can be 
said to be looking up. In certain respects we are 
too pessimistic. Government support could help— 
in education as elsewhere. A sense of literature im- 
parted to the people in the formative years—no 
Irishman is likely to be uninterested in history—in 
a more radical fashion than has hitherto been the 
custom can help. A sense of pride in our produce, 
and of criticism to better it, is vital. 


The final word must lie with the publishers, 
one and all of whom were in agreement that “ Irish 
publishers are blamed on all sides for the state of 
the trade. But if praise and blame were correctly 
apportioned we would find a very different result.” 
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N THE TWO years past, the supply of herrings 

in Europe has fallen short of the wn require- 

ment of the markets by at Jeast 50009 tons. The 

only place where this shortage can be made good 
is off the Irish coasts; and in the Atlantic, west and 
south of Ireland. It has been known for centuries 
that the Irish coasts are rich herring grounds. The 
Atlantic is virgin ground which is believed to hold 
big unexploited herring stocks. 


Last year the Irish production of herrings was 
about 12,000 tons. If we had produced three times 
that quantity we could have sold them profitably 
without unduly taxing the handling installations 
already in the country. With a fully developed 
industrial and commercial arm, ten to twenty times 
that quantity would leave Europe still short of her- 
rings to the tune of 250,000 tons. 


Shortage 


These are facts. In Killybegs, a fish-meal factory 
built to process 100 tons of herrings a day for a 
minimal economic campaign of 90 days, got practi- 
cally no fish at all last season. A British operator 
in Burtonport sent home part of the equipment he 
had brought here to process herrings for Europe and 
the U.S. In Dunmore East a canning factory 
remained virtually idle. Curers and other exporters 
had to be content with a fraction of their require- 
ments. These things happened between October 1958 
and March 1959, And they happened during this 
summer. Summer is the season for the traditional 
North Donegal matje herring. Real matjes on the 
Continent or in the U.S. would command very fancy 
prices, just now. But matjes are a luxury product, 
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and marketing. So Jet us keep our minds on the 
main products, cured, canned, marinated. kippered, 
frozen and fresh herrings—and, (if supplies are great 
enough to bring prices down to operating levels), 
fish meal. 


In Ireland we now have curers, canners, mari- 
naters, kipperers, freezers and freshers. We have an 
up-to-date fish-meal factory that could very easily 
process the total of our herring production last year. 
The market situation is at least as favourable now 
as it was then. All we need is fish. 


Treble target 


More precisely all we need is boats and men to 
man them. Even allowing for the probability that 
production at Dunmore will show the effects of last 
season’s over-fishing, we can be as sure as one can 
be about anything in a fish industry, that there will 
be more herring available on our coasts next year 
than we could possibly land—certainly more than 
three times last year’s production probably more 
than thirty times the quantity—-conceivably more 
than 300 times. Norway has landed from half-a- mil- 
lion tons of herring yearly for decades. So the stocks 
she fishes must contain millions of tons of fish. For 
all we know the Irish stocks may be equally great. 
Anyway, we can be sure of 30 to 40 thousand tons— 
a small quantity when one speaks of herrings. 


The problem is to step up catching-power within, 
say, the next three months. A target of three times 
last year’s catch is modest. This would bring the 
fish-meal factory at Killybegs into production and 
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market would’ absor increase, but the 
factory is a guarantee of“aynarket for, say, 12,000 
tons in addition to last year’s production; and, even 
if prices ruled too high for reduction, the factory 
would have a valuable stabilising influence, if sup- 
plies were good but irregular. 


Some increase in catch may be anticipated from 
the home fleet. (It is assumed, of course, that fishing 
conditions will be normal. The Irish season is long 
and this helps to reduce the weather hazard). For 
one thing this fleet is growing steadily. For another, 
interest in the herring fishing is growing, and more 
boats will probably turn to this fishing as the market 
develops. 


White fishing 


The alternative is white fishing for the home 
market. A counter-attraction operates here, as more 
boats turn to herrings, the more profitable white 
fishing becomes to those who remain at it, because 
white fish become scarcer and prices rise. More 
liberal imports or the carry-over of adequate stocks 
of quick-frozen fish from the summer months might 
tend to offset the price rise. But, in general, the 
demands of the home market for fresh white fish 
limits the swing of the boats to herrings. 


Another factor which should bring increased 
returns is the use of more efficient gear by Irish 
skippers, and the benefits of experience gained last 
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© has expanded very rapidly in the last three years. 


This short period has seen the adoption by Irish 
skippers of the most up-to-date gear, such as wing 
trawls and floating trawls from Scandinavia and ring- 
nets from Scotland. Last season many skippers were 
experimenting with new gear and pioneering their 
application in Irish conditions. This year they will be 
more expert. 


Money for gear 


Irish skippers are tremendously interested in the 
technicalities of their craft, and have proved very 
ready to adopt improved methods, and indeed, to 
improvise new techniques with their own gear. Lack 
of ready money, however, often hampers them in 
efforts to change from one gear to another; and 
undue concern for the safety of the gear may lead 
to over-cautious fishing. If a skipper is to fish his 
boat to the full he needs to have plenty of gear on 
hands for replacement and plenty of cash available 
to keep up his stock of nets. Too often an Irish 
skipper has to pledge his credit to the hilt to fit out 
with the barest minimum of gear. He cannot afford 
to take any chances or he may be out of commission 
for the rest of the season. Such a man is fishing with 
one hand tied. This is an aspect of economics and 
management which calls for examination, for there 
is a tendency inherent in the Irish set-up to start a 
man fishing, both at herrings and white fish, without 
any reserve of working capital. From this it is only 
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a step to working, or attempting to work, with inade- 
quate or make-shift gear. It is rather like a farmer 
borrowing to buy a farm and then being unable to 
stock it properly. 


However, that is by-the-way. The point is that 
next year there will probably be more Irish boats 
fishing for herrings and they will probably fish better. 
But it would be optimistic to budget for an increase 
of more than 50 per cent. from this source. And we 
need to step up by 200 per cent. at least. So we 
obviously need more boats. 


Type of boats 


There is not much controversy about the kind 
of boat required to catch herrings. The 50 ft. to 60 ft. 
boat that has become familiar around our coast is 
eminently suitable. Even smaller boats can land 
considerable quantities of these fish at economic 
prices. Bigger boats, such as the Icelandic purse- 
seiner which visited Killybegs last year, may be 
advocated; but even this is not a big boat; not by 
any means beyond the reach of Irish capital; nor 
outside the competence of an Irish skipper to handle, 
given a brief course of training. 


Our Irish boats, however, have the advantage 
that they are very adaptable. When herring or other 
pelagic shoals are absent they can work on white fish 
or shell-fish and so can maintain an all-year fishing 
in home-waters. The purse-seiner, on the other hand, 
can range much more widely in search of fish and 
can catch herring on the broad ocean—if she can 
find them. 


Germany and other Continental countries, 
notably Poland and Russia, have fitted out great 
trawlers and mother ships to fish herrings, off the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and, recently, Ireland. 
But there is no need for any country with a coastline 
on the North-west Atlantic to incur the expense of 
fitting out large vessels. 


Fishing ladder 


What we need then is simply an increase in the 
number of boats of the type we have been building 
for some years, with perhaps a few larger boats. The 
Irish boats are certainly very efficient herring catchers 
and there is no reason to believe they have 
approached anywhere near the numbers that can 
work efficiently and economically in Irish waters. 


There is plenty of encouragement to men who 
want to take out new boats of this kind built in 
Ireland. Since April] a grant of 15 per cent. of the 
value of the boat is given by the Government. A 
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deposit of 10 per cent.—or in special cases 5 per cent. 

-is required of the purchaser and the balance may 
be had on loan at interest reduced to 4 per cent. 
These provisions are generous. They mean that a 
young man obtaining the best terms may become 
skipper and virtual owner of a fully equipped modern 
fishing boat worth £10,000 for a deposit of £500. 
With good management and a fair share of Juck he 
may anticipate a personal income of £1,000 per 
annum or more, after provision has been made for 
repayment of his loan and maintenance of his boat. 


These. purchase terms are not so generous as 
the terms available in Britain or Northern Ireland. 
but they present an opportunity to young men which 
is not, so far as I am aware, paralleled in any other 
section of the Irish economy. Nor should the provi- 
sion of a deposit prove a great difficulty. A young 
man not yet in his twenties working as a member 
of a crew on a good boat under a good skipper may 
earn £500 a year—plus his grub while fishing and 
a berth to sleep in if he wants it—or more. 


Such a man need blame no-one but himself if 
within two or three years he cannot put together a 
deposit. Sometimes these boys have to support 
parents or brothers and sisters. But more often the 
young fisherman can either save his money—or drink 
It. 


Hard work—good money 


These figures assume that the skipper and crew 
belong to an efficient team working good grounds. 
On many parts of the coast such figures are not 
reached. On the other hand, cases in which they are 
exceeded are not unusual. If the boat is old and 
badly equipped, if the skipper is so cramped for 
capital that he cannot provide good gear, or cannot 
risk the losses involved in changing from one fishing 
to another, or if the skipper is foolish and darts from 
this fishing to that, losing time every change and not 
giving anything a chance to develop, or if the boat 
meets one of the hundreds of ill-chances that dog 
fishermen everywhere, earning of skippers and crew 
may be very much less. So many variable factors 
are involved, not only from port to port, but from 
boat to boat, it is difficult to guess what average 
earnings might be all around the coast. But this 
much is certain. A good boat, well managed, can 
over a number of seasons provide good money for 
both skipper and crew —quite enough for a sensible 
crewman to save the deposit necessary to take out 
a new boat. 


But don’t get the impression that it is easy 
money. There may be lazy fishermen on the coast 
—but they don’t earn good money. The earnings 
I speak of are made by men who work hard, summer 
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and winter. No-one in Ireland works half so hard 
as the ordinary steady fisherman. A generation or 
two ago farmers and their men did—but not nowa- 
days. 

In herring fishing hard work may mean working 
20 hours out of the 24, six days a week for weeks 
on end; working by night, at sea, in the depth of 
winter—treal back-breaking toil on a small pitching 
boat that is more in the icy water than on it—with 
danger as a constant companion and many dreary 
nights of disappointment. But a good herring fishing 
means money for everyone and there is always the 
gamble—the good shot that may bring a crew-man 
£50 or £100 for his night’s work. It is hard—but 
so long as prices hold it is worth it. 


Dunmore East, Co, Waterford, is expanding 
fast as a fisheries centre. Illustration by 
courtesy of An Bord Iascaigh Mhara. 


An increase in the number of these boats, how- 
ever, may be hampered by the ability of Irish Yards 
to turn out boats quickly enough if men were forth- 
coming to claim them. I do not think the boat- 
building industry is working to capacity; but it would 
not take much to tax its capacity to the fullest and 
expansion in a matter of months might not easily 
be achieved. In these circumstances the purchase of 
boats, either new or second-hand, abroad should be 
considered. 
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The chartering of foreign vessels has been mooted 
as a solution to the problem. A move in this direc- 
tion was made last year when the owners of the 
fish-meal factory at Killybegs chartered an Icelandic 
purseseiner to land for them. This experiment was 
not successful for vessels chartered in this way are 
not permitted to fish in territorial waters. The 
Icelander is said to have failed to find fish outside 
the limits, although he could have made heavy 
catches inside the limits. In any event he remained 
only a short while and contributed very little to the 
catch. However, it is very likely that attempts will 
be made again to use chartered vessels to maintain 
supplies to processors working in Ireland. So long 
as these boats are supplying a demand which the 
Irish fleet cannot fulfil there can be little objection 
to their use—’though, of course, their presence is 
bound to cause concern to Irish fishermen. The 
Minister has repeatedly given assurances that licences 
would only be issued to such vessels when the in- 
terests of the Irish fishermen were fully safeguarded. 


Chartering 


However, it is probable, as the Icelander’s ex- 
perience in Killybegs suggests, that the chartering 
of such vessels has enough inherent snags to prevent 
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it from ever being a satisfactory solution to the 
problem. For one thing the necessity of operating 
outside the limits is a very serious restriction, 
especially in respect of herrings. Another factor 
which seems bound to cause difficulty is the interest 
of the crew in the return for the catch. A good crew 
from any of the European herring fleets would almost 
certainly do better fishing into any European port 
than into an Irish port. While a spell in Ireland 
might be considered during a slack season at home, 
it would be hard to hold a crew on the dangerous, 
inhospitable Irish coast, where harbours are few and 
inadequate, as soon as a fishing developed elsewhere. 


Foreign vessels 


The Government has recently passed legislation 
to allow a company, even if financed largely by 
foreigners, to register vessels in Ireland, and thus 
making them nominally Irish. This seems to provide 
a loop-hole through which foreign vessels might be 
brought inside the limits. A foreign boat flying Irish 
colours in this way would have to contend with the 
hostility of Irish fishermen. Nevertheless, two vessels 
have already been brought in under this arrangement 
to fish for the fish-meat factory at Killybegs. It is 
rumoured that quite a number may be brought to 
Dunmore in the same way this winter. This will 
almost certainly lead to friction between the Irish 
and foreign fishermen. 


Limits 


When considering the question of limits it is 
necessary to bear in mind that next year the Jimits 
will almost certainly be pushed out, at least. by the 
drawing of baselines. The introduction of a six-mile 
limit is virtually certain in the course of a year or 
two: and the present international controversy will 
hardly reach a fina] settlement until fishing limits are 
fixed at twelve miles. Such limits would seriously 
restrict the operation of chartered vessels and vir- 
tually rule them out as a long term solution of our 
herring supply problem. 


In fact there is no entirely satisfactory solution 
other than the expansion of our own fleet. And 
here is the challenge to Irish enterprise. The fish 
are there; the markets are there. There are risks 
to be run in forging the link of production; but there 
are also profits to be made. The gain to the com- 
munity could be very great indeed. Conditions on 
the European market are extremely favourable to 
Ireland at the present time. These advantages may 
not continue indefinitely. The opportunity they pre- 
sent of making an effective entry into the European 
herring trade should be seized eagerly. 


There is need for the application of Irish brains 
and Irish capital to the task of catching herrings. 
There is need for a few enterprising business men 
to set themselves up as herring-boat operators. This 
would be a modest commercial undertaking, even 
by Irish standards: but it is more difficult in [reland 
than elsewhere, because it is a venture into a territory 
practically unknown to the Irish business community. 
Yet it is simply a question of buying, fitting out and 
manning a few medium-sized fishing boats. With 
reasonable management they will catch a fair 
quantity of fish, for which there is an assured market 
at prices that will certainly be good and may be very 
high. The boat can be fully insured against loss at 
sea and she will hold her value, subject to normal 
depreciation of goods of this kind. 


Norwegian way 


I had an opportunity quite recently of seeing 
this problem through the eyes of a Norwegian 
businessman, bred for several generations to the 
herring trade and owner of a boat similar to the 
Icelander that visited our shores last year. He came 
to Ireland to investigate the possibility of buying 
herrings for the German trade, but he realised im- 
mediately that it was necessary first to produce the 
fish and he began at once to canvas the possibility 
of bringing his boat to fish into an Trish port. 


His idea, in the first instance, was to send his 
boat to Ireland when herring fishing was slack off 
Norway or Iceland where the Norwegians also fish. 
But he expressed the opinion that it might pay him 
if conditions in Ireland proved favourable. 


The Norwegian spring season, which lasts for 
only six weeks or so in January and February, is 
the greatest of all the herring fishings. This year, 
as last year. the fishing was marred by bad weather 
and yielded only 400,000 tons as against about 
800,000 tons in a normal year. The boat in question 
had only fifteen days fishing in the season and made 
an excellent total catch of 5,000 cran. (For rough 
calculations count six cran to a ton—actually I-cran 

4-cwt.)—averaging more than 330 cran per day 
fishing. The average for the fleet was about one-third 
of this figure. The gross return for the season must 
have been somewhere between £12,000 and £15,000: 
in a season when the catch was one-half of normal. 
If the herring had fetched prices which ruled at 
Dunmore East last Winter the catch would have 
brought close on £20.000—or to take the average 
figure for the whole fleet £6,000 to £7,000. 


Such a boat operating on the Irish coast might 
not have such heavy catches. but she would probably 
be able to fish more often and over a much longer 
season—at Dunmore from November to the middle 
of March: in Donegal from perhaps late September 
to the end of February: and with the possibility of 


The diagram here shows the development of 
An Bord’s issue of fishing boats from 1931 to 
1958 


TONS 


other fishings at Ballycotton, Kinsale, Dingle; at 
Achill in the harvest; North Donegal in the early 
Summer and in the Summer herring at the Isle of 
Man, or elsewhere in the Irish Sea. But in fact, the 
average catch of about 100 cran per day fishing is 
not very impressive by Irish standards. One of our 
Irish boats, which would not cost a fraction of the 
cost of a 90-ft. purse-seiner, would probably average 
30 to 40 cran per fishing day. At Dunmore East 
last season two Irish 56-ft. boats working together 
landed 320 cran in one night. (Herring at the time 
were making over £5 per cran). 


The high prices ruling for herring in Ireland last 
year were due entirely to the keen demand for a 
small supply, this in turn was due to conditions in 
Europe. However, it must be appreciated that every 
increase in supplies will tend to move prices down- 
ward. So it would not be wise to budget on last 
season’s returns for a boat, or a fleet of boats, that 
was going to make a substantial contribution to in- 
creased landings; but it is a reasonable forecast that 
herrings will continue to make good prices in Europe 
and, consequently, in Ireland for many years to 
come. 


There are other problems, such as finding 
skippers and crews, and other matters of management 
to be met in organising an increase in the production 
of herrings. They are, however, straightforward 
matters of organisation which any experienced in- 
dustrialist would take in his stride. Basically it is 
a question of catching fish which are swimming just 
off-shore in very great quantities and bringing them 
to port where there is a keen demand for them at 
good prices—only 30 fathoms of water between a 
rich natural resource and a remunerative export 
market. Surely some Trishmen can _ recognise 


OPPORTUNITY when it is spelt in capital letters. 
FISHING BOATS 
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The Irish Sea Fitheries Association Limited 


An Sord 
fascaigh Mhara 


HAT IS the ideal type of new industry for 
WV Ireland at this present — urgent — stage in 
her economic development ? 


It is not hard to rough out a short list of the 
most important considerations. For instance, the 
goods produced should have a high export potential. 
That’s for sure. In fact you could say that the 
higher the proportion of export to home sales the 
more desirable would the industry be. 


Another top-rating factor concerns the quantity 
of home-produced raw materials used in the manu- 
factured goods. And, of course, there is the vital 
question of the industry’s employment content. 


Good all round 


But all these points would have to fit into the 
over-all economic equation. That is to say, the 
cash profitability of the job must be good enough 
to provide a fair return (1) to the producer of the 
raw materials, (2) to the manufacturer of the 
finished goods, and, of course, (3) to the employees 
of both. 


To a very remarkable degree the new enterprise 
of Leaf Ltd. at Kilcock, Co. Kildare, comes through 
this economic inquisition brilliantly. The firm is 
an offspring of Leaf Brands Inc. of Chicago, one of 


the world’s greatest makers of chewing gum and 
other confectionery. Their decision to set up a 
factory here is an excellent example of how Ireland 
can fit into the new economic pattern of American 
industry’s spread-over into Europe. 


Ninety-two per cent. of the materials used in the 
manufacture of the Leaf bubble-gum at Kilcock is 
home produce. Chief ingredient is, of course, sugar, 
and the availability of Irish sugar in plenty—and at 
a competitively low price in world terms—was 
clearly one of the strongest reasons in favour of 
the setting-up of the Leaf plant in this country. 


Because we now have this raw material—beet 
sugar—produced in Ireland with economic and 
technical efficiency, we have the basis for numerous 
other such manufacturing industries. The Sugar 
Company’s progress has, in fact, reached a stage 
when its further expansion depends on the pro- 
vision of more export manufacturing outlets of 
precisely this type. 


That dreadful word “ overproduction ” came into 
use this year among the beet-growers, and the 
Sugar Company had to restrict the issue of its 
contracts — because supply threatened to outstrip 
the available market demand, 


The bubble-gum factory expects to take up to 
1,000 tons of Irish sugar in the first year of opera- 
tion. This additional demand has come at just the 


A factory which processes 92 per cent. 


Irish raw materials and exports 95 per 


cent. of its output: this, says Dudley 


Manning, is just what’s wanted. 
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right time. It means, in effect, that some 600 more 
acres of Irish sugar beet may be grown. 


To follow the economic effects still further, if 
600 farmers each grew one additional acre of 
sugar beet it would add to their income by £75-£100 
per annum—an extra £50,000 of available money 
moving into agriculture. What it would also mean 
in terms of labour-demand is hard to say. Most 
likely its chief effect would be to bring about an 
increase in productivity from those already on the 
land—which could be translated wagewise into an 
earned rise of 30/ per week for 600 farmers’ sons. 

This is just to illustrate part of the chain- 
reaction which can follow upon the setting-up of 
even a comparatively small export-manufacturing 
industry, such as the Leaf plant. 


Chain reaction 


On the farming side it does not end there. The 
600 additional acres of beet provide tops which 
could feed the equivalent of some 1,200 sheep. Then 
there is the beet pulp which provides still more 
valuable livestock feed. 

In other words, expanding the market for sugar 
products can effect a rise in productive efficiency 
even in the livestock industry as such. 


The hands are the hands of the Minister 
and the Ambassador—but the little objects 
represent economic success. They are the 
hollow-centred, Kilcock-manufactured, U.S. 
Leaf bubble-gum which will be exported— 
made from 92 per cent native raw material 
—to the continent by the quarter-million 
pounds’ worth as from now. 


jonomics: 


But, to return to the bubble-gum : its other chief 
ingredient is glucose which is also provided from 
native agricultural raw materials. 


The greatest weakness of Ireland’s economic 
development effort at present is at the sales end. 
With the Leaf Brand Inc’s. connections and organ- 
isation, the Kilcock factory has a wideawake and 
widespread marketing machine working for it. 


It appears that the Irish plant is to supply mainly 
the English and continental requirements. The 
Americanisation of the public’s taste in these areas 
has penetrated far. “ Genuine’ Leaf bubble gum 
is in spanking demand. Sales offices of the firm are 
already in existence in London, Paris, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Dusseldorf and Milan. Ninety-five per 
cent of the initial output is earmarked for export. 


Switzerland is now on the list for a sales-probe 
and, the way things are going, it is quite likely that 
before long another much vaster market—the kids 
of the Soviet countries—will be buying and chewing 
American gum (made in Ireland) in enormous 
quantities. 


It is just as well that the Kilcock factory has a 
five-acre site. The existing building (16,000 square 
feet) is already designed to expand its floor-space 
by another 12,000 square feet. But if demand grows 
as much as appears possible, this extension may 
have to be increased still further. 


Famous for Quality... the world over 


We hope to contribute 

to Ireland's Economic Expansion 
with considerable exports of 
Products Manufactured 

with Irish raw materials 


and Irish labour 


LEAK LIMITED, Kilcock - Ireland 
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Ceimici, Teoranta 


congratulate 


LEAF Ltd. 


on their enterprise 


in 
opening in Treland 
As manufacturers of GLUCOSE, 


one of the main raw materials used, 
we are proud to be associated with 


this new export industry. 
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of grinding and 
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and equipment 
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Leaf’s marketing advisers estimate sales wort 
£3 million in the first year, This may not be large 
in terms of the national economic problem, but it 
is a significant contribution—and it may be swiftly 
stepped up. The danger is that if the rise in Leaf 
gum’s sales is rapid, the firm may decide on estab- 
lishing another factory on the continent rather than 
developing the Irish plant. 


High quality labour 


Probably the deciding factor lies with the 
efficiency of Kilcock’s production. So far the news 
is very good. Sterling Douglas, the American 
general manager, has been surprised and delighted 
at the quality of the employees. He finds them 
quick learners and eager to do a good job. Implied 
also was the fact that they compared more than 
favourably with the firm’s American personnel. 


If these employees keep up their standard and 
spirit—and there need be no lack of confidence that 
they will—the swift expansion of the industry is 
very hopeful. The firm pays good wages and there 
are bonus schemes on production. 


Wages, of course, are not at American levels: 
this is one of the obvious attractions to the U.S. 
industrialist. But they are good by any standards 
on this side of the Atlantic, and the incentives for 
efficiency appear to be well worked out. 


To make out that cheap labour is one of Ireland’s 
lures for the overseas industrialist is shortsighted 
as well as small-minded. But there is a great, 
poorly-utilised, asset in the fact that Irish labour 
has an above-average “I.Q.” and can adapt itself 
readily to a wide range of work. And if the reward 
is reasonable, Irish labour can respond prodigiously, 


Perhaps here once again the Leaf plant will prove 
that it can fit in extremely well with this country’s 
developing social economy. 


Briscoe’s five-leaf clover 


Credit for the selection and ‘ winning” of this 
factory for Ireland goes to Dublin’s ex-Lord Mayor, 
Robert Briscoe, T.D., who is also a director of the 
Irish company. A couple of years ago he visited 
the U.S. with the avowed intention of getting 
American industries for Ireland. He said that he 
would get five. The Leaf plant is No. 3. There are 
two more—at least--to come. If they all make 
Irish “ sweet economies” as the bubble-gum plant, 
Bob Briscoe will have cultivated a splendid five-leaf 
clover in his native land. 
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“If you but realised 


got of your country is the kindness of your 

climate for grass production. In the North- 

east of England we have been suffering a 
very severe drought since quite early in the spring 
and our pastures are bare and brown. It came as 
something of a surprise to hear our hosts say that 
they were not showing their grass at its best because 
of the drought. 


O NE OF THE strongest impressions J have 


We were envious, too, of your long growing 
season. Normally, in our part of the world, grass 
growth stops in October and there is no flush of 
grass till the beginning of May. 


In the meantime there are searing frosts which 
will burn away most of the autumn growth that is 
left on pastures, and so for six months of the year 
we have to rely on conserved food and roots to keep 
stock going. 


Your conditions, on the other hand, are very 
much closer to those in New Zealand and, if you 
but realised it, you have the resources to outdo the 
New Zealanders in producing milk and meat from 
grass. 


Any slight advantage they have in regard to 
climate is more than compensated for by your proxi- 
mity to the British market which allows you to sell 
fresh instead of frozen. 


Of course, this potential will never be realised 
while so many of your pastures are dominated by 
bent grasses and weeds. Someone in the party sug- 
gested that at this time of the year ragwort rather 
than shamrock should be the national symbol of 
Treland. 


Apart from being an ugly and dangerous weed. 
ragwort reflects a lack of regard for those essentials 
of pasture management that lead to full productivity. 
This was brought home to us by the contrast of the 
good farms we visited which had a level of produc- 
tivity which we could never hope to compete with 


in England—except in some of the most favoured 
areas of the South-west which enjoys a climate 
similar to yours. 


We saw, for instance, two fat lamb farms which 
really set our Border farmers thinking, although they 
fancy themselves as sheep farmers. 


The first was that of Mr. Frank Monaghan at 
Straffan, Co. Kildare, and the second was Mr. John 
Mooney’s farm near Ashbourne, Co. Meath. 


Here were examples of men producing six fat 
lambs per acre with simple streamlined systems 
which were almost as economical as fat lamb pro- 


. you have 


duction can be. Our wonder was that there are not 
more people following suit, and our concern is that 
some day there may be many. 


In this event, you could become our very serious 
competitors, especially in the production of early fat 
lamb. It is in your power to put 35-40 lb. lambs 
on to the British market in May and June at a cost 
which is substantially below ours to reap the pre- 


to outdo 


mium that fresh spring lamb enjoys at this time of 
the year. 


You would not supply live lambs, but uniformly 
graded carcases which could soon achieve a repu- 
tation. 


At heart, although we wish you all very well, 
we are selfish enough to hope that you won’t be too 
quick on the up-take! 


Mr. Monaghan gave us several good ideas. I 
predict that in Northumberland old tyres will be at 
a premium within a couple of years because so many 


Professor M. McM. Cooper, author and authority on 
agriculture in Britain and New Zealand, recently visited 


Ireland. 
for the ‘‘ Farmers Journal.” 


He wrote this article on his impressions here 


of our farmers will be using them as troughs for 
feeding concentrates and silage to their sheep. We 
liked, too, his practice of rationing autumn-saved 
pasture to his ewe flocks during the early stages of 
pregnancy so that they will have sufficient grass over 
the vital last third of pregnancy when the rapidly 
increasing neecs of the growing foetuses demand a 
high plane of nutrition. 


At this time the flock are concentrated in a 
sacrifice field where they are fed silage. My regret 
is that our climate does not allow us to “store” 
grass over late winter and early spring because of 
the severity of frost burn. 


right. Your system does, in fact, give an incentive 
to your progressive farmers. 


We saw some really top-class black cattle at Mr. 
M. Bergin’s farm at Ballyboughal, Co. Dublin, which 
had come over from your T.T. clearance area in the 
West. Apart from the quality of the cattle, it was 
good to see tangible evidence of the progress you 
are making in clearing tuberculosis, for after our 
sojourn in the South we were rather discouraged on 
this score. 


Irish cattle mean a very great deal to our farm- 
ing economy in the North of England. 


the resources 


We saw a number of your younger farmers and 
we were greatly impressed by their enthusiasm and 
drive. Some of them had started with very little 
capital only a few years previously and yet they were 
clearly on the road to being men of substance with 
farms they could be very proud of. 


It is here, through your taxation system, that 
you have a very great advantage over Britain. If a 


British farmer makes a profit which is based almost 
entirely on the increased valuation of live and dead 
stock—-a very normal occurrence when one is getting 
a farm on its feet—he is liable to the full rates of 
income tax. In order to pay this tax he has either 
to go to his banker and increase his overdraft, or 
else sell off stock he needs for the proper running of 
the farm in order to realise the necessary ready cash. 


When we were discussing this point with Mr. 
William Smith at Batterstown, he remarked that he 
would be prepared to swap our subsidies for your 
taxation system. I am not certain that he would be 


In Northumberland alone we normally take 
100,000 of your stores. Next March we shall be fully 
attested and many of our farmers are wondering 
where the cattle are coming from, for many have 
lost confidence in the 14-day test because there have 
been some unfortunate experiences. 


One of our party had a_ fifty per cent. failure 
at sixty days when his purchases were tested in 


‘the New Zealanders... 


England, and he will be more inclined to gamble 
on the Irish Sweepstake than on Irish stores in the 
immediate future until confidence in them is fully 
restored. 


Mr. Bergin’s cattle had gone through scrupu- 
lous tests and he was taking full precautions to main- 
tain cleanliness. He and other progressive men like 
him are suffering an immediate expense, but they 
are going to profit from their foresight before very 
long. 

One of our most interesting visits was to Mr. 
Ivan Allen’s farm at Shanagarry in Co. Cork. 
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, is not really so long ago that power farming and 
pneumatic farm tyres were the exception rather than 

the rule. Iron wheels or wooden ones shod with metal 

clattered along the lanes or were pulled patiently through 

mud and mire. The pace was slow, the work hard... 

for man and beast. 

In recent years, however, mechanisation has become a 


feature of farming in Ireland, a development in which 


ietee 


Dunlop has played a major part. For without Dunlop 
tyres and accessories, farm cultivation, haulage and trans- 
port would never have been so effectively or so quickly 
handled as they are. 

Moreover, much other equipment necessary to increased 
efficiency and to improved working conditions within the 
industry is also contributed by Dunlop, a service to 
agriculture which, begun long ago, has increased with the 
years. 


makes things better for everyone 


IRS SUPE SPp co. LTD DUBLIN and CORK 


Unfortunately Mr. Allen was away, but Mrs. Allen, 
with an authority and a charm that must be the envy 
of any farmer’s wife, gave us a picture of a very 
remarkable enterprise. 


Perhaps there more than anywhere else we got 
an impression of the tremendous potential of Irish 
grassland when it is managed with knowledge and 
thoughtfulness. The level of butterfat production 
per acre compared very favourably with all but the 
very top flight of New Zealand dairy farmers. 


Pigs ? 


We were intrigued, too, with his system of hous- 
ing pigs based on the methods which have been 
developed in the North of Ireland. The clinging 
atmosphere of those houses will be one of our most 
abiding recollections, and yet the pigs showed by 
their performance that they were really thriving. 


I doubt if any of our members will be imitating 
Mr. Allen on the grounds that we could never per- 
suade a man to work under such conditions, but 
then we are not really pig minded in our part of 
the world, for most of our members like broad acres 
and the stock that graze them. 


One of our best visits was to the new Co- 
operative markets at Mallow, Co. Cork. One of our 
members, Leslie Dent, who is an auctioneer as well 
as a farmer, normally sells 25,000 Irish cattle at 
Hersham. He added to his tally by selling two more 
at Mallow in one of the the best organised marts 
I have had the pleasure of seeing. 


This is a first-class development and to my mind 
is symptomatic of a new vitality I detect in your 
farming. With your archaic fair system you have 
been allowing too many men to make a living out 


‘It is in your power 
to put lambs on the 
British market in May 
and June at a cost 
which is substantially 


below ours.” 


of your farming, but here in the co-operative markets 
there is real evidence of a rationalisation in your 
selling methods. 


When you have large accredited sales over here 
you will have the support of British farmers who 
will come and buy on their own account. Air travel 
makes such auctions possible, but fairs and dealers 
belong to the days of the horse and cart. 


Our party were mainly men who favour black 
pollies, but nevertheless there were a lot of favour- 
able comments on the quality of Hereford sires we 
saw in the A.I. stud at Mitchelstown. It must be one 
of the biggest and best run A.J. centres in these 
islands. Certainly the conception rates are better 
than we get in England and there seems to be en- 
lightening care in the selection of bulls. 


Beef ? 


We were interested to hear about immediate plans 
you have in this country for progeny-testing beef 
sires. We are still very much at the talking stage 
on this question in England, and there is still a 
certain amount of unprofitable bickering between 
scientists and leading breeders who have conven- 
tional views about breeding beef bulls. 


You may be setting the pace, or rather deter- 
mining the goals, that the bull breeder must have 
in serving the needs of commercial farmers. 


Perhaps you will be doing the same thing in 
regard to the importation of Charollais, for here 
again Britain is still sitting on the fence, though there 
are many there who are hoping that you will take 
the first step. It may well be that Charollais is not 
all that we hope it to be, but at least we have to 
find out, for neither Ireland nor Britain can afford 
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Did you say... weedkillers ? 


Bluebell, Rosebud and Maeve (ever willing to look a camera 
straight in the eye) want well-managed grass. This means the use 
of selective weedkillers to control the weeds that compete with 
their food. 

And to the farmer, Shell selective weedkillers mean much more. 
For one thing they mean weed-free tillage as well as pasture — 
better grain crops that are easier to harvest even in bad 
weather .. . bigger yields . .. more produce, more profit. All this 
in complete safety, too! Used as directed, Shell weedkillers just 
can’t harm man, livestock or game. 

Weedkilling is only one of the farm jobs that Shell Chemicals 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 


do supremely well — with a range of nine preparations to meet 
the menace of numerous profit-eating weeds. Insecticides, seed 
dressings and fungicides are also made in great variety by Shell 
— putting the latest scientific weapons for higher output in the 
hands of the Irish farmer. 

So if you are a farmer, Shell Farm Chemicals will help you 
harvest more profit per acre. Indeed, if you have any problems 
involving the use of chemicals in agriculture or in industry, Shell 
may well be able to help you. To find out is easy. 

Simply write to Shell Chemical Company Limited 33-34 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


SHELL: 
WY 
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to miss a trick in securing more economical beef 
production. 


We can answer the argument of those who say 
we have all the genetic material we need without 
importing the Charollais. The same argument could 
have been advanced many years ago about the 
importation of the Friesians, and more recently, the 
Landrace. It was only after we got these breeds 
that we realised what we had been missing. 


2 

Talking about Friesians; quite a number of the 
party who had been to Ireland several years pre- 
viously, considered that the quality of your Dairy 
Shorthorns had deteriorated. There were several who 
wondered why there were not many more Friesians, 
because this breed has substantially proved in 
Britain that it is the best dual-purpose breed we have. 


Milk ? 


A very large proportion of the substantial 
increase in milk yields that has taken place since 
the war is attributable directly to the increasing 
dominance of Friesians in the national herd, while 
tests under controlled conditions show the pure 
Friesians have no equals in respect of weight-for-age 
performance. 


More than this, they are outstanding in respect 
of muscle production, and it is muscle that the 
housewife is demanding. 


Was it imagination that the best farms we saw 
as we travelled south were those that were growing 
sugar beet? Certainly the adjacent corn crops looked 
better, and so did the pastures. Incidentally, we saw 
very much less ragwort where sheep were kept, and 
there also the pasture management seemed to be 
better. This is to be expected, because in your 
climate it is almost impossible to handle pasture if 


‘“ We wondered why 
there were not many 
more Friesians in Ire- 


land.” 


you have cattle alone. Sheep are wonderful tools 
if you want to keep density in a sward and encourage 
clovers. 


There is, of course, a school of thought pioneered 
by M. André Voisin in France that the highest pro- 
duction does not come from short, dense pastures, 
but from grazing at what is normally considered to 
be the silage stage. 


Possibly this is true, but unfortunately such a 
practice knocks the clover. This does not matter in 
a country where nitrogen is cheap relative to the 
returns from pasture. This is not the case in Ireland, 
and you must maintain the clover element in some 
dominance for at least part of the year if you want 
the cheap nitrogen that clover supplies. 


We saw examples of the Voisin system both at 
Mr. Smith’s and at Mr. Allen’s. I am certain that in 
these two instances the necessary precautions about 
maintaining clover balance will be maintained. 
Certainly in a year like this, which is such a clovery 
year, one will have no need to worry about keeping 
clover balance, but it could be a very real problem 
in a more typical grassy year. 


Scared ! 


» However, though your good farmers have ample 
clover, we saw too many pastures that had an 
insufficiency and obviously lime and phosphate were 
lacking. If your general body of farmers realised 
that white clover is an essential attribute of good 
pasture farming you would be half way to producing 
fifty per cent. more meat, milk and fat lamb, but as 
I remarked at the outset, we are just a little 
frightened that you will be doing this in another ten 
years if the example of good farmers we saw is 
followed. 
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Our services 
Telephone 62784/5/6. 


th you. 
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COMPANY LIMITED 


industrial development, we would 


TERM AND LONG-TERM LOANS 
-PURCHASE FACILITIES FOR NEW INDUSTRIAL 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


UNDERWRITING OF CAPITAL FLOTATIONS 


@ SUBSCRIPTION FOR SHARE CAPITAL 


MEDIUM- 
HIRE 


© 
A copy of our explanatory booklet, “ Capital for Industry,” will be sent to 


welcome an opportunity of a d 
you on request 


If you require capital for 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 


26 MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN. 


a Challenge 


and what Wit “means shoe cl 


C.I.E. has been given five years to transform its chronic debit balance 
into a credit. We in C.I.E. welcome this challenge. New, hard 
thinking is being done in every section of the organisation. 


Our passenger trains, for instance, are good, but we’re going to make 
them even better . . . the fastest, cleanest, most comfortable in 
Europe, in fact. We’re thinking too about the buses (we’re changing 
their colour); uniforms, tickets, bus stop signs .. . everything is being 
thought over, given a New Look, because we’re looking for business. 


But the real test, of course, is how far we succeed in getting more 
freight business. Until last year we were bound by outmoded freight 
rates. Now we can and will quote you an economic rate, we can and 
will deliver anywhere. We have the equipment, we have the men, 
and we have the skill to handle this skilled job. 


This is the Challenge — five years to pay our way. We have the 
determination and we have enough faith in the country’s future to 
look forward with confidence to the outcome. 


the New delivers the goods 


The spirit of the ftalian-inspired 1959 
renuissance crystallised in one exquisitely 


original car. Styled by the guiding light 


of modern car design, Pinin Farina of 


Italy . . . clean-cut, swift . . . sound sense 


in its every lovely line. To drive 


the Austin Ao is to love it. Take it to 


‘the roads for a trial run soon. 
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? Consult the Experts * 
on Oil-Fired Heating 


“Tt’s been suggested to us that we 
consider going over to oil-fired 
heating. Would you say that oil has 
any advantage over solid fuels?” 


“Of course. An oil-burning 
installation is clean, reliable, 
4 automatic, labour-saving, 
safe and—very important— 
it’s relatively inexpensive.” 


“You say ‘oil-burning installation’. 
What sort of appliances are there available?” 


“ That depends on what you want. Oil-firing can be used for water heating, central 
heating, warm air circulation, convector heaters, in all types of buildings, large and small. 
And for each of these there’s a wide variety of units specially designed for oil-firing.” “ Well, actually we already have 
a solid fuel boiler which we would like to keep if possible. Do you think this boiler could be converted for oil-firing?” 


“Yes. It’s quite possible that your installation would be suitable for oil-firing. However, why not have one of our fuel 
oil technical staff call and survey it? These men are fully qualified and experienced to help you and will be able to advise 
you further on this point or cn any other questions that arise. And, of course, their advice is free and without obligation.” 


For all your fuel and heating problems avail of the 
free technical advisory service offered by 


IRISH SHELL LIMiTED, Fuel Oil Department, Irish Shell House, 
Fleet Street, Dublin. Telephone 71381. 
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